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AESTRACT 
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ELIMINATING STERhlOn^S OF ETHNIC MINORITIES 
THROUGH CA'^HER OviMNCB 

A stereotype is a beli-el: about all members o£ a human 
group in v;hich little conc^^^u is sUo^,m for individual dif- 
ferences and/or facts, eve^^ wh^n they are available. Some 
of these beliefs may be of a positive nature, such as the 
stereotype that v/omen ar^ i^^rtu^ing and compassionate. 
These charact(iristice arQ descriptive of many women (and 
many men), but not all woiH^xi, Xt is the v/oman who does not 
fit the stereotype that "^^ti^Xt^ed by society and 
oftentimes by her own feelings of guilt. Hence, even 
positive stereotypes hav^ n^^gati^ye implications for some - 
segment of any given grouj? of People* This Module will 
attempt to examine and e.^g^oxo aspects of. stereotyping. 

Terminology 

The term ethnic group, ^ernbe^^ghip is us^d throughout 
this Module, but it is used with the recognition that 
classifying people is highly con^pXex. Persons can be 
classified in a number of v^ays-- ^by occupation, sex, 
citizenship, political aH^lt^^Xoti or ethnic group member- • 
ship. Membership classif icatiotxg not always clear 
and distinct, and some, liJ^^ occupations, may change 
completely. Even in the c^se gthnic group membership, 
the boundaries are not alv^^-ys oX^^ic . A person who clas- 
sifies him/herself as LaH^o^ foj- example, may have 
ancestry of English, Cuban and Hejcican lineage- For the 
purposes of this Module ^t'^i^ic gro^p membership will be 
defined as a group of people of tM same race ov nationality 
who identify with a oormort-cnd cH^Hnotive Qultuve a'nd/ov 
language . 

Another term that is employed throughout this Module 



is the word nrinopity . It is used here in the sense of 
yimbevs within the United States. For ex^^ple. Blacks are 
clearly not a minority in terms of world populntiou, oaly 
in termj; of the numbers residing within the United States 
relative to the number of persons who classify theniselvcis 
as White. 

Participants 

w ~ 

It is assumed that each participant experiencing this 
Module is (will be) involved in some aspect of providing 
career guidance services for ethnic minority persons • 
The participant may be a teacher, administ^'ator , counselor, 
paraprof essional, pupil personnel worker ox any other 
such person providing services. One major purpose of this 
Module is to help each participant become more aware of 
the pervasiveness of ethnic minority stereotypes and the 
effects these stereotypes have on behavior. Therefore, as 
you work through this Module on ethnic minorities it 
will help to keep in mind that : 

1. Self awareness is an ongoing procesSi not an event 
in time. 

2. All of us/are af. different points in this process 
of self - awareness. 

3. Forced self awareness, in a sense of being hit 
over the keadj is psychologically destructive, 
and , hence , accomp lishes li 1 1 le . 

4. Mutual trust among group members tends to foster 
an increase in self awareness. 

5. The more you become aware of yourself i the better 
your chances are to affect positively your own 
life and the lives of the people with whom you 
work . 
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ACTXVm SHARE A SECRET 



This activity will provide the opportunity for you to share 
anonymously some of youir thoughts about ethnic minorities, thoughts 
that you may never have expressed to others. The Coordinator v;ill 
give you the instructions for the activity. 



MODULE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES' 

Module GonU 

'It 



I 



This Module is desicriGd fnr- n^r. k . i i 
, "^Sr>Ld for Uio by guidance perscmuj. Ih gradoa 

P-""0„d.ry level, The.,e include .e.Vc„«=. nd„lnl3tr.. ■ 

=ou„.elors. p.„profc»=i„nnl.. pupil pc„onnel „„r.ers and .ny oe,er!V 

provide services to ethnic .inority' popuiationsf Thi= Module „ill 

-H perticipent to di„ere„tiate .et„ee„ .eH.viors thnt reinforce ^ 

'ype. Of ethnic .inorlty persons and hehavtorj that facilitate great^t 

» reness of people as individuals, to recognise that ethnically dif'',' 

...div.duals are u„i,ue persons, to identify effects of negative st ^^ 

on .ehavior. to identify resources that can provid! porticip ^ 

»th a broader perspective on the histor, and culture of a given e h„ 

rie?" r°"; " "^"'"^ "Hnic-related stereotypes risen i " 
career materials. 

Module Objectiv es 

When you have successfully completed this Nodule, you will be ab^, ^ 

1. Dxfferentiate between behaviors whicr reinforce stereotypes J 
ethnic minority persons and behaviors which facilitate great, 
awareness of people as individuals. ^ 

2. .ecogni^e ethnically different individuals as uni,ue persons 
than products of a stereotypeCs) about groups. ^ 

3. Recognize the effects of ono'o h^^o • 

xects or one s behavxor upon communication wh^ . 

one is acting upon negative sfereotypic beliefs. • 

^. Identify people and data resources tha^ . 

LCbources that can provide informatir, 

°" W3">^y and culture Of , an.,ethnlc minority group. 
. 5. Identify co™,on biases of ejhrfic .tnority persons present in 
occupational literature. 

jXhe criteria for achievement of these objectives are^found in the 
Coordinator's Guide for this module. 
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MODULE OUTLINE 



Time 



Activity 



Objectives 



A5 minutes 



4 hours 



1 hour 



1/2 hour 



Introduction 

Explanation of terminology used in the 
Module, Activity to stimulate partici- 
pants to think about their own attitudes 
toward ethnic minorities. 
Text 

Reading sections and activities on "Dif- 
ferentiating Behaviors," "Examining 
~Stereotypes;""""Negative"Stereotypiing7" 
"Identifying Resources," and "Biases 
in Career Materials,"' 
Application 

Applying knowledge of stereotyping be- 
haviors to self and one's own educational 
setting. 
Module Wrap Up 

Abstracts of State Projects, References, 
and questions. 



1-5 



1-5 
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CLOSSARY 



M^^nf ^r^'^V ^"iviuies and experi. ^es that make up a life^ 

time of work, learning and Ipighy-o n^u^ 4 . , ^. . 

clue 
aspc 
skiJ 

SnrskinJT'"^;-'''^' life-long process a person undergoes as s/hc 

and r.v..Jn! ? f° developing, Implen^entlng, evaluating 

Career Guidance - All the various types of assistance provided to help 

co'n"'?r ' '^^"""^ development. These include instruction ' 

for::;ee\'^Lnninr''/.°"T''^°"^'' evaluation, and support: procedures 
i-or career planning and development needs. . 

t^JZt%^''''fu~ ^""""P °^ °^ ^^-"^ ^^'^^ °^ nationality who 

'^°'™°"^ a>^d distinctive _culture. and/or--^^ - - 

^loani^h'' ^tr"""' '° ""i^^'^ States with 

a Spanish culture and/or language. There are many distinct Latino 
groups, e.g., Chicano, Mexican, Puerto Rican. 

Stereotype - A belief about all members of a group in which little concern 
xs shown for individual differences and/or facts, even when they are 
civaiiaDle. 

Prejudioe - a predisposition to act toward individuals and groups with 
a rigid emotional attitude that is based on inadequate data without 
regard for individual differences. 

Disorimination - The differential treatment of individuals-an overt 
or covert expression of prejudice. «»u overu 
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STEREOTYPING 



stereotypes r^^sult in an exaggerated picture of the 
'iif^ortance of certain characteristics whether or not they 
actually exist. They are broad generalisations that simply 
do not take into consideration the individual difference*: 
among minority group meinbers, or the fact that members of the 
majority group may also possess the same characteristics. 

Origins 

Stereotypes aT:?out; groups of people abound in American 
society. Many of these have occurred as the direct result of 
distortions presented in movies, television, magazines and 
other forms of mass media. An obvious example is provided 

in the many west evrt^ in which, the Native^American .is . L 

portrayed as an individual who can speak little or no 
English, and who Xe extremely naive and gullible. Another 
instance is the Amo^ and A^dy portrayal of the Black person 
as shiftless. The end result of these portrayals has been 
to produce and reinforce stereotypes of groups of people. 

One of the reasons people use these stereotjrpes is 
that they have limited experiences with specific minority 
groups. People who have had little or no interactions 
with Native America^^s, for example, and no incentive to 
study the Native American cultures, have simply made 
stereotyped generalizations based upon insufficient and 
distorted data. Similarly, persons from rural America, far 
removed from the bif? cities, often have stereotyped views 
of safety, or life In general, in large urban areas. 

Numerous examples can be cited where the media have 
stereotyped groups of people based upon occupation, physical 
characteristics, geographical area, age, or sex, as well as 
ethnic minority membership^ However, the media are only one 
vehicle for transmitting and reinforcing stereotypes. 
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Certainly school textbooks have stereotyped, omitted aiid 
distorted the many contributions of ethnic minority groups 
throughout American hit5tory- Rarely does one find reference 
to the extensive contributions ethnic minorities have made 
to government, social structures, medicine, foods, arts 
and crafts, technology and military strategy. Omission 
and/or distortion of historical information create a 
climate in which stereotypes can grow. 

One of the most powerful forces for perpetuating stereo- 
types is verbal and non-verbal communication, subtle or other-^ 
wise, from family, friends and significant others. People 
identify \.*±th the beliefs, values and attitudes of those 
persons whom they admire. When an influential person makes 
discriminatory statements, i.e., tells an anti-minority 
joke, the listener may believe the presented s^te re o types 
. in a literal sense. Many s ter-:-.;'' es are learned at a young 
age, believed and never challenge.':-, . This situation 
produces people who knoii) many things that are not true. 
A stereotype: 

I. Is a belief that one holds that is ascribed to 

all rnemhers of (X>i ethnic tvinority group* 
^. May be real or unreal, 

3. Does no^ give a complete picture of an ethnic 
rrrCnority group. 

4. Does not take into consideration individual or 
groi^ differences. 

5. Does no'l^ include the fact that many majority 
group m^^ber^. share the sarne characteristics*. 

Altering Beliefs 

Once beliefs about people or groups of people have been 
established, individuals may find it very difficult to alter 
them, even when challenged. The tenacity with x^hich we 
cling to such beliefs also invades areas besides 



Textbooks 



People 
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those involving ethnic minorities. The following incident 
illustrates this. 



Student Bill came in to see Dr. Johnson, his instructor 

in an introductory guidance course, toward the 

middle of the semester. Bill approached the secretary: 

Bill: I^d like to speak with Dr. Johnson. 

Seat: I^m sorry j but we don't have a T)r^ Johnson 

in this departmeiit* 
Bill: Tfiis is the guidance department^ isn't it? 
Sect: Yes. 

Bill: Well^ then^ you have a Dr. Johnson. 
Sect: NOj we don't! 

Bill: YeSy you do. He teaches Guidance 567 on 
Monday nights at 7:00 P.M. 

After GOme further exhcnages between the secretary and 
Bill, he was admitted to Dr. Michaels^ office. 

Dr. A ^.HeMoj,,.Rilt.- . 

Bill: t/hat a dumb secretary you have! 
Dr. M. : I'/hat do you mean? 

Bill: She tried to tell me that you were Dr. 

Michaels. I was right! You are Dr* 

Johnson. 
Dr. M. : No^ I'm not... 



After a number of "YeSj you are!" and "NOj I'm not!" 
statements and a display of identification. Bill hesitantly 
accepted the name change. It was discovered that Bill 
had walked into the first night of class a little late and 
the name Dr. Johnson had been OTitten on the board. Dr. 
Johnson from another department had used that classroom 
the previous class session. 



Because we hold a number of beliefs about various 
groups of people that are often founded tipbn incomplete 
data, perceptions of others, distortions of facts, and 
misinformation, it is important that we begin to examine our 
personal stereotypes. Once these stereotypes are uncovered 
we can. begin the difficult process of altering them. 
Altering beliefs, honest communication, meaningful dialog and 
the development of authentic relationships require a 
commitment from all of us. An authentic relationship is one 
in which there is*'a full acceptance and recognition of 



Authentic 
Relationships 
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differences and a mutual appreciation and valuing of these 
differences. Some, behaviors reinforce stereotypic thinking 
and block coiranunication. Other beliaviors facilitate 
greater awareness of people as individuals and the develop- 
ment of authentic relationships. The following behaviors 
represent examples of both kinds • 

BEHAVIORS THAT BLOCK AUTHENTIC RELATIONS 

1. Interrupting minorities v/hen they talk. 

2. Offering help or advice where not needed or wanted, 
or being patronizing. 

3. Avoiding contact (eye to eye and physical) , or excluding 
minorities. 

4. Being annoyed at minorities' behavior that differs 
from- our— own • ~ 

5. Giving insincere expressions of acceptance and friend- 
ship. 

6. Talking about — rather than to — minorities who- are 
present as well as joking about or laughing at minorities 

7. Making generalized statements about minorities - 

8. Trite conversation- - - 

9. Dishonesty in expression of feelings. Giving answers 
one thinks the other person wants to hear. 

10. Rejecting honest expressions of acceptance and friend- 
ship • 

BEHAVIORS THAT FACILITATE AUTHENTIC RELATIONS 

1. Expressing honest feelings directly and openly. 

2. Assisting majority persons to understand and confront 
feelings, and to experience unaware areas of stereotypes, 
prejudice and discrimination. 

3. .Supporting self-initiated moves of minorities. 
4- Listening without interrupting. 

5. Demonstrating a sincere interest in learning'^^about 
minority perceptions, point of view, culture, etc. 

18 
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Blookivg 
Bekaviors 



FacititatiyiQ 
Pehavicva 



6. Taking risks,, e.g., being first to confront the 
differences. 

/- Assuming responsibility for examining own motives. 

8. Treating each person on an individual basis. 

9. Including minorities in group participation. 

iOL' Acknowledging that there are some maj ority and minority 
persons committed to bettering inter-ethnic relations. 
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ACTTVm ~ CRITICAL INCIDENTS 



This activity will give you the opportunity to examine stereotypes 
of ethnic minority persons and to understand how certain behaviors 
block communication and how other behaviors facilitate communication 
and authentic relationships. You will begin by reading the following 
five incidents as told by Mary, a member of the White majority group - 
Your Coordinator will give you further ins'Lruc tions for this activity. 
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1 

T p,rew vip in a sm^H "niidwestern farming coimunity. My first contact 
;,rj-t:h pers^ons of ai^othar r^ce occurred x^hen 1 was about 13 years old. 
My gifl ffiend an^ I ^^erc at the local restaurant having a coke when 
n Black family walked in, sat dowii and ordered lunch, I remember 
staring at them with feelings of curiosity, like "Are they for r-eal?'* 
arid I remember my girl friend and me giggling. We weren't vety nice. 
EventLi^lly the f airily left after finishing their lunch; then we left. 
I went home and cold my inothcr about the incident, and she responded by 
s-'^yingj "I woiicler how they could afford to travel?" Her words; puzzled 
mC at the time. 

2 

I finished High s^^hool, then attended a small college not too far from 
jny hoHie. X do not recall any Black people there, but I do remember two 
men from Pu^trto Rico. They were in a class that I was taking. One 
d£jy after class, one of the tvro men, Jose, came up- to me and invited 
n\e to join hiin,.fot^ a cup of coffee at the Student Union, I didn't 
Iciiow v7hat to say, but before I could think the words tumbled out, **I'm 
s(?rry, but 1 ptomisetd a friend of mine that I would help her with a 
piroject,'* That incident bothered me for days. First, I had made no 
stJCh promise, and second, all he had done was to ask me to join him 
ftjr a cup Of coffee at the Union. I really. began to start looking at 
myself and my attitudes toward people.. I vox^ed to myself, then and 
tliere, that i x-/ouJd accept Jose's offer for coffee if he asked me again. 
He didn't, though* and i was too embarrassed by my behavior to approach 
hin^ — and I te^illy didn't know what to say if I did. 

3 

After gi^aduatii^g from college I obtained a teaching j ob a t Kennedy 
High School, It v/as a good job, just what I wanted, teaching math, 
IC^jHnedy has about 2,500 students and is located in our moderately 
l^rge Capital City- I remember that first day of school, before the 
sr^^derits cai^e, wh<3n the principal met with all of the staff. I 
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looked around and suddenly realised that, there were Black teachers. at ^ 
Kennedy. I had knom that about 10 percent of the student body was 
Black and that the school had a s.nall population of Chlcanos and 
Indians, but it had never crossed my mind th^t there would also^ be 
Black teachers. Then I remember wondering if there were any Chicano 
or Indian teachers as well. Anyway. I decided to get to know some 
teachers who were Black. So, after the meeting was over. I went up 
to two Black teachers who were tallcing with each other and said, 
"Hello." They responded likewise, then returned to their conversation. 
I felt awkward and didn't know what else to say so I left. 



For the first few weeks of school I was pretty busy organizing my 
classes and spent little time socializing, with the other teachers. I 
really wanted to do a good job. As I began to feel more comfortable . 

xrtth-my classes-I-sough'™re-con.tact_with-the_o,thar_teac^ 

doors down and across the hall was a Black teacher named Thelma. We 
chatted a number of times and developed a friendship. Then one day 
Thelma asked me if I would, like to attend a symphony concert with her. 
She explained that a friend of hers had given her the tickets since 
he could not attend. T was surprised but accepted with no reservations, 
until the day of the concert. I remember feeling a little uneasy 
attending a social event with a Black person, but I also felt pleased 
with myself for having accepted, and also glad that she thought enough 
of me to invite me. It was a great experience. Not only was the 
concert excellent but we had a really good time. It made me wonder, 
though, had I been given two tickets, would I have thought to invite 
Thelma. 

5 

As the year progressed I became acquainted with many of the teachers 
at Kennedy, mIking"T number of friends. One day when I was in the 
lounge Don Fox came in and sat down. I knew that Don was a Cherokee 
Indian but I had never sat down and talked vith himr ' We began chatting 
about school and some of its problems. Then, suddenly, 1 became aware 
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that I v;as talking about s<^"^^t:hit^g other than what I was thinking. 
T was thinking that I sinc^^^ly Vanned to get to know Don as a person 
and to understand something abo^t his cultural background. And so I 
decided to ask him. It wa^ kind scary, lihat if he became offended 
and dismissed me? I decided to ^±sk it, to take the chance. I said 
very simply, "Don, I really don^t: know what it is like to be a Cherokee 
Indian, and I know very Itt^le^ ^bout the history and culture of your 
tribe. I'd like to learn, He ^responded quite positively to me. It 
was the beginning of real ^^c^nuriun^^cation. 



STEHEOTYPES 

Identify five stereotypes present in these incidents. Why are they 

stereotypes? 

1. 
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BLOCKING BEHAV-IOBS 

Identify five behaviors that blocked inter-ethnic conmunication and/or 
fiuthentic relationships from forming, thus reinforcing stereotypes. 
1. 



3. 



A, 



5. 
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FACILITATING miAVIORS 



Identify five behaviors that f acildtated-lnter-ethnic conununication 
and/or the forming of authentic r^l'St'ionsl^ps. 

1. 



2. 



■ r-: tv- ■ 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1.. Were you ever treated as a category, not as a person, because 
of your sex, age, si2e, socio-economic status, education level, 
or ethnic membership? Because of another reason? 



2. Can you describe any incidents where you found it difficult to 
change your beliefs even wi^^ presented with contradictory data 
relative to people in occupations; with certain physical character- 
istics; from different geographical areas; or with, respect to 

age, sex or ethnic membership? 

3, Can you describe one incident in which. you either facilitated or 
blocked authentic communication in an inter-ethnic situation? 
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THE UNIQUENESS OF INDIVIDUALS 



No one would argue the fact that all of us are unique 
and distinctly different frojn each, other* There is no one 
value, belief or characteristic behavior shared by all menh- 
bers of any given group or culture in the United .States . For 
example, varying attitudes exist toward career aspirations 
and expectations within the majority population just as 
among Latino members. Native Americans or Blacks. Some 
people in each group are highly committed to the pursuance 
of career goals, some in each group have little commitment, 
and some in each group are in between the two extremes. 

I'fonolithic Thinking 

One factor that has given rise to such monolithic 
thinking has been the blocking of career opportunities for 
persons of ethnic minority status. Blocked career oppor- 
tunities resulting in dead-end jobs depress aspirations 
and expectations and create a sense of powerlessness . 
Many persons then give up hope and in defense decide that 
they really don*t want a better job after all. The majority 
group often misinterprets this hopelessness as a lack of 
commitment and ambition. 

It is a fact that wide variations among any group exist 
by regional location, length of residence in the United 
States, types of place of residence, age, and social class. 
However, many research studies of ethnic"minori ties have 
ignored such variations; have focused their research on one 
small suF-group, often a low socioeconomic ethnic minority 
group; then have generalized the data to the larger group. 
Again, these data have served to perpetuate the stereotype 
that various ethnic groups^ have a monolithic culture. 
There is no universal Anglo Qutturey no universal .Black 
culture^ no utiivevsal Native Ameriaari culture^ no universal 
Latino culture within the United States. 
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"I have never widevQtood whif Wliites should 
be so surprised that tu^enty million Blaoks 
do not think alike^ act alike^ or support 
the same political party when they themselves 
do not think alike^ act alike or 
sicpport the same political party." 



None of the above denies the fact that we are p 
of our social and cultural traditions, and as sucn> 



<oduct, 



ic 



imprinted by these experiences. Our cultural and et 
backgrounds are often expressed through unique lire ^ 
values and language. Since each of us has had diff^^ 



f0nt 
,:cal 



individual experiences in interactions with our cult 
backgrounds auid since there are great differences ^ 

0^ 

members of any group, ethnicity must be examined on ^ 
individual rather than on a group basis. The cultuiT^ 

th^ 

dimension must be used for reaching and understanding 
individual as an individual, not for burying the etb^ 
minority person behind generalizations. 

Our differences, our uniqueness, the rich divet^ 
among us contribute to the whole of American life. 
America is not a melting pot, rather it is a mulv^"^ 
orA multi" cultural society, and it is ever changing^ 



I am a person of distinction. 
I am I. I am that I am. 
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AciiviTy: 7^-^ m are different 

This activity ^^riLll provide the opportunity for you to examine the 
range of differences among a group of similar students. You will 
observe a role playing situation and will .be looking for specific 

activity. 
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PBOFILE OF STUDENT A ~ MLE 

Fattier' s Occupation: Small grocery store owner 
Mother's Occupation: Worker in store with husband 

Student: GPA 

-37'5''~-Eleinent-aTy-Schoui 

3,9 Junior High School 



9 th Grade ^ 

General Math Bf Pre Algebra .A- 

English B English B 

General Science B General Science C-f 

Civics C Civics C- 

Drafting A Drafting A 

Phys. Educ. A- Phys . Educ. A 

10 th Grade 

Algebra A- Algebra. - B+ 

English B English B- 

Typing I B+ Typing I B 

World History C World History C 

Aft, Drawing A- Photography A 

Phys. Educ. A Phys. Educ. A 



School Activities: Basketball Player 

Latino Club 
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PROFILE OF STUDENT B ~ MALE 



Father's Occupation: High. School Teacher 
Mother's Occupation; Housewife 

Student: GPA . 

3.1 Elementary School 
2.6 Junior High School 



9th Grade 

English C English C 

Civics Cf Civics C- 

General Math B General Math B- 

Phys. Educ. B+ Phys. Educ, B 

Metal Shop I A Metal Shop I A 

Chorus A- Chorus A 

10th Grade 

English D English Df 

World History D+ World History C 

General Art B-f Graphic Arts B 

Phys. Educ. A- Phys, Educ. B 

Typing I C+ Typing I C 

Chorus A Chorus A 



Student Activities: Latino Club 

Glee Club 



c 
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PROFILE OF STUDENT C ~ MALE 



Step- father's Occupations Auto body repairman 
Mother's Occupation: Secretary 

Student: GPA 

2;* i E'Ibiubti tHiry " S cho o i ' 

1.9 Junior High School 



9 th 


Grade 






English 


C- 


English 


D 


Civics 


D 


Civics 


D 


Phys, Educ. 


B+ 


Phys. Educ, 


A- 


Algebra 


A- 


Algebra . 


A- 


Wood Shop 


A 


Wood Shop 


A 


General Art 


B 


Band 


B- 


10 th 


Grade 







English 


C- 


English 


Df 


World History 


rH- 


World History 


D 


Phys- Educ- 


B+ 


Phys. Educ- 


B+ 


Geoipetry 


B+ 


Geometry 


B 


Auto Mechanics 


A- 


Welding 


B 


Typing 


B+ 


Graphic Arts 


A- 



School Activities: None 
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PWFILE OF STUDENT D — 



FEMALE 



Father's Occupation: Assembler in smaia..f actory 
Step-mother *s Occupation: Housewife 

Student: GPA 

3_. 8 ^}'^J!i^Ii^3jyi,A?^9.9-^^^ - 

4,0 Junior High School 



9th Grade 



Knglish 


B+ 


English 


A- 


/Ugebra 


A 


Algebra 


A 


Phys. Educ. 


C 


Phys. Educ. 


c+ 


Civics 


A- 


Civics 


A 


Spanish I 


A 


Spanish I 


A 


Home Econ. 


A 


Home Econ. 


A 



1 10 th 


Grade 






English 


B 


English 


B4- 


Phys. Educ, 


C 


Phys. Educ. 


C 


World History 


. B+ 


World History 


B+ 


Spanish II 


A- 


Spanish II 


A 


Foods 


A- 


Clothing 


B+ 


Geometry 


B+ 


Geometry 


B 



Scliool Activities: . Latino Club, President 
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PROFILE OF STUDENT E — • FEMALE 

Father* s Occupation: Welder 
Mother's Occupation: Cashier 

Student: GPA 

2.9 Elementary School 
2.3 Junior High School 



9th Grade 



English 


D 


English 


D- 


Civics 


IH- 


Civics 


C~ 


Phys. Educ. 


A 


Phys. Educ. 


A 


Gen. Math 


C 


Gen. Math 


C- 


Chorus 


A 


Chorus 


A 


Home Econ. 


C 


Typing 


B 



10th Grade 



English 


D 


English 




World History 


D 


World History 


D 


Phys. Educ. 


A- 


Phys. Educ. 


A 


Office Practice 


B+ 


Record Keeping 


B- 


Chorus 


A 


Chorus 


B+ 


General Art 


C- 


Drafting 


B 



School Activities: None 
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OBSERVATION SHEET 

Person Observed: A B C D E (Circle one) 
1. What is the individual's career choice (s)? 

-.2 *- ^ -I-den ti^-y any-Gonf licts - invol-vi-ng- -career— choi^e-(s )". 

3. What further education is needed for this person to implement her/his 
career goals? 

4» Identify one value this individual holds in relation to working. 

5. Identify statements that the individual makes demonstrating his/her 

knowledge of reality factors involving implementation of career choice. 
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Or.ZUP PICWBE 



Career 


Choice: 


Student 


A: 


Student 


B: 


Student 


C: 


Student 


D: 


Student 


E: 



B 



E. 



Student A: 
Student B: 
Student C: 
Student D: 
Student 2: 

Student A: " 
Student B: . 
Student C: 
Student D: 

Student E: - - 

Work values: 

Student A: 

Student B: 

Student C: 

Student D: 

Student E: 

Student A: 
Student B: 
Student C: 
Student D: 
Student E: 
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2. Which areas shov/ed the greatest number of differences among the 
students? List three. 



3. The least number of differences? List three. 
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NEGATIVE STERmTYPlNG 



Vt. ..... V- " 



Negative stereotypes are beliefs that aacrlbe negative 
behavioral characteristics to all members of a group of 
people. For example: "Native Americans do not speak English 
fluently." "Latinos lack motivation for upward mobility." 
"Blacks are undependable." These and other negative 
~"steTeotyp-iffs**'are*lnternallzed'"and''^ 
the majority group and minority group members toward each 
other. Discrimination is the outcome. The important question 
is hob) behavior is affected. 

Receivers of Negative Stereotyping 

Looking at ethnic minority persons who are usually 
stereotyped negatively, we can see several patterns emerging. 
Sensitive to negative treatment, yet feeling powerless to 
change things, the ethnic minority person may acquiesce to 
the behavioral expectations and assume certain roles for 
survival. Some persons may have learned to rationalize 
or deny the existence of negative treatment, and others may 
have absorbed it as a negative self-concept. The end results 
are fear and anger j directed at both self and others. 
The ethnic minority person may perceive every majority 
person as a potential source of pain ranging from a social 
snub to outright violence. Some minority persons have 
reacted by demanding to be heard and insisting that justice 
be done — and have moved beyond rhetoric into action. They 
have resisted strongly the assumption that they are guilty 
until proven innocent. In any event, ethnic minority persons 
will tend to assume a very defensive attitude when responding 
to an inter-ethnic situation. 

Majority Persons and Stereotyping 

When interacting in an inter-ethnic situation majority 
persons face a dilemma. They have been given conflicting 
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messages by society. One message as that ethnic minority 
persons are inferior to them in ways that are important in 
the working world. Tlie second message is that in today's 
democracy all people are equal relative to career oppor- 
tunity and that no one should be the recipient of discrimr- 
ina.tion. * 

How do .they go about reconciling these^ two concep^ts^ 
Some majority persons deny that discrimination really 
exists. ^ Or they ji^iify any actions that ethnic minorities 
perceive as discrimination, by seeing only , those actions, 
of ethnic minority persons that fit intp-. their negatively 
stereotyped picture. Other majority persons, concerned with 
discrimination and fair play, have reacted, perhaps out of 
guilt or conscience, with tokenism and charity — sometimes to 
the extreme. Hovzever, this beh^'ior is often communicated 
as patemalism and as an attempt^^to foster a dependency 
relationship. Anger is the end :'i:esult when charitable actions 
do not seem to be appreciated by the ethnic minority person. 
Certainly tliere are majority persons who have moved beyond 
this situation into mature relationship1§^with members of 
ethnic minority groups, but they did not simply jiMnp into 
instant relationships. ■ ^^'^^ r' 

The emotions of guilty feax^^md^ig^ are potentially 
present in any intergroup interac?tion. . emotions 
interfere with the acquisition pf kndwlei^e and distort 
judgment.^ Judgments are produced by learnings beginning in 
childhood, by actions, and by past experiences. 

' . .. 
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ACriVITX — THE IN'fERVIEW 



This activity will give you an opportunity to experience the 
feelings of being negatively stereotyped on the basis of ethnic mnority 
group membership. You will work in triads, role playing job interviews. 
Each of you will have the opportunity to experience the roles of inter- 
viewer, interviewee and observer. Your Coordinator will give you the 
instructions for the activity. 
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OBSERVATION SHEET 



Be as specific as you can in noting your observations. Be aware of both 
verbal and non-verbal behaviors* 

Interview Situation: ABC (circle one) 

1. What stereotype does the interviewer seem to hold about the inter- 
viev/ee? 



2. What behaviors are expressed by the interviewee? Kow do those 
behaviors influence the interview? 

Check Influence on the Interview 



Pleasant 
Friendly 




• 


Nervous 
Anxious 






Suspicious 
Mistrusting 






Defensive 






Confronting 
Assertive 






Silent 
Withdrawn 






Angry 
Hostile 






Other 
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3. Did behaviors change during the interview? 
way? 



4. Any other observations? 
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RESOURCES 



The roles that ethnic minority groups have played 
throughout the history of America have been both distorted 
and omitted in textbooks. Even though printed literature 
is increasing about Black, Latino and Native American 
cultures and contributions, very little of the information 
has been incorporated into traditional textbooks used in 
schools. An interesting example of an omission/dis tortion 
of a White, non--Anglo...person is John Cabot. He was a man 
hired to explore America so that England could lay claim 
to territory in the New World. His real name, Giovanni 
CabotOy v.^hich reflects his ethnic background, is omitted 
from history books. This distortion of Anglicizing his 
name denies Italian American peoples a part of their 
heritage. This one example is not atypical. Unfortunately, 
far more examples could be cited relative to the con- 
tributions of ethnic minorities. 

Effects 

The effects of omission/dis tortion treatment of the 
contributions of ethnic groups in the historical picture of 
America are many. 

1. The ethnic minorities* sense of identification 
with America is reduced. What does July 4tk 
mean to an ethnic minority person? 

2. - The ethnic minorities' identification with 

their own ethnic background is stifled and denied. 

3. The ethnic minorities* recognition of being 
different and of being excluded results in feelings 
of shame for their ethnic background, followed 

by anger and guilt. 

4. Majority persons are left with thfe belief that 
only they were the creators of America. This can 
and often does lead to feelings of superiority. 

Is English the superior language?. 
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Knowledge 

It is important that all persons learn of the many 
contributions of people of all ethnic backgrounds. More 
important, it is imperative that individuals working 
with persons from ethnic backgrounds different from their 
own learn and understand the cultural and historical 
backgrounds of those persons. If one is ignorant, s/he 
cannot expect to communicate effectively. 

Knov7ledge is the beginning of understanding. There 
are many books available from which to acquire additional 
knowledge. It is up to -'each of you to obtain materials, to 
read, to talk to others, to learn more. Sotre materials may 
be available in: 

1. School Libraries 
Public Libraries 
College of University Libraries 
County/Regional Media Centers 
State Departments of Education 
Ethnic Organizations or Associations 
O.f ten times a media-sharing relationship exists among these 
different agencies. 

Another method of learning more about specific cultural 
groups is through persons in your own communities. These 
are people that have a great deal of knowledge based upon 
personal experiences and/or research. They may be in 
leadership positions within the community as a whole or 
within an ethnic minority group. Many are willing to share 
their knowledge, perceptions and experiences. Who are they? 
How can you learn from' them? 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



1. Identify specif-^" Ay what you want' to know. 

2. Find out Where you can obtain the information. 

3. Find out how you can obtain the information. 

4. Determine how you can best utili^ie the information. 
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ACTIVITY ~ 



LEjmmrJG from iiaterial mw people resources 



This activity will provide the opportunity for you to select 
material aiid people resources that might further enhance your know- 
ledge of a particular ethnic minority group. Although this is an 
exercise, it is hoped that you will pursue your selections with actual 
contact follov/ing the completion of this Module. Your Coordinator will 
give you the instructions for the activity. 



MATERIAL EESOURCES GROW QUESTIONS 



Upon which ethnic minority group are you going to focus your attention? 

Can you identify specific areas in which you need more understanding? 
Historical perspective? Contributions? Culture? Others? Ifliat 
are the areas? 

Select one of these areas to investigate and list it here. 

Of the materials listed in this Module section and/or the Appendix, 
which seem to be most appropriate for your needs? Check those most 
appropriate, then jot down the eight most promising. — 



Does anyone in the group know of other materials that would be 
appropriate? 



Select five resources that you would like to obtain from among those 
resources listed in Question 3 and 4 and write them in Question 5. 
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5. Hov7 can you go about obtaining these materials? 



Kesour ce 





















6. After you obtain these, how can you disseminate the information to the 
total group? List two ways that appear to be the most feasible. 

1. 



2. 



7. How can you, personally, utilize the information obtained from this 
material? 
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BLACK AMERICANS 

Adams, Russell L. Grea t Negroes Past and Present. 3rd ed. Chicago: 
Afro- Am Publishing Co., 1969. 

Fishel, Leslie H. and. Benjamin Quarles, ed. The Black American;- A 

Documentary History. Rev. ed. Glenview, Ililnois: Scott.: Foresman. 
1970. 

Jaclcson, Florence. The Black Man in America; 1877-1905 . New York; 
Franklin Watts, 1973. 

Katz, William Loren. Teachers' Guide to American Negro History . 
Rev. ed. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1971. 

Katz, William Loren. The Black West; A Documentary and Pictorial 
History . Rev. ed. Garden City: Doubleday, 19 /I. 

Kirk. Wvatt D. . "Where Are You? Black Mental Health Model ." Journal 
of Non-White Concerns, Vol. 3, No. 4, July 19/i). 

McDonald, Mar j orie . ' Not By The Color of Their Skin . International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1970. 

Meier, August and Elliott Rudwick. From Plantation to Ghetto . Rev. 
ed. New York: Hill and Want, 1970. 

Mcltzer, Milton, ed. In Their Own Words: A History of the American 
Negro, 1619-1865 . New York: Crowell, 1964. 

Meltzer, Milton and August Meier. Time of Trial, ^Ime of Hope; j^.e 
Ne^ro in America; 1919 to 1941 . Garden City; Doubleday, Xi^OD. 

Quarles, Benjamin. The Negro in the Making of America . Rev. ed. 
New York; Collier, 1969. 

Ryan, William. Blaming the Victim. Vintage Books, 1971. 

Stone, Chuck. Black Political Power in America . Rev. ed. New York: 
Delta, 1970. 



PERIODICALS 



Black World (monthly) 
Johnson Publishing Company 
820 South Michigan Avenue 
a-iicago, Illinois 60605 
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rne Black Scholar (monthly, except July and Augiist) 
The Black World Foundation 
P.O. Box 908 

Sausalito, CA 95965 V' 

Ebony (monthly) (also. Ebony Children's Monthly) 
Johnson Publishing Company Caddress above) 



Journal of Black Studies (monthly) 

Sate Publications, Inc. 

275 S- Beverly Drive 

Beverly Hills, CA 90210 ■ 

Journal' of Negro History (quarterly) 

Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 

1^07 14th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20005 

Iv^egro History Bulletin (monthly) 

Association for the Study of Negro Life and History (address above) 
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LATINO A14ERICANS 



Acurfa, Rudy. A Mexican 'American ' Chronicle , New York, N.Y.: American 
Book Company. 



Acuna, Rudy. Cultures In Conflict: Problems of .the Kexicaii 'Am erican. 
New York: Charter School Books, 1970. 

Blawis, Patricia Bell. Tljerlna arid the Laiid Grants: ' Mexican Americans 
in Struggle for Their Heritage . New York, N.Y.: International 
Publishers, 1971. 

Cabrera, R. Arturo. Emerging Faces: ' The Mexican American . Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 1971. 

Fernandez, Mendez E., ed. Portrait of a Society: Readings on 
Puerto Rican Sociology . San Juan, Puerto Rico: University of 
Puerto PJ.CO Press, 1972. 

Fitzpatrlck, J. P. Puerto Rican Americans: The Meaning .of Migration 
to the Mainland . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentlce-Hall, 1971. 

Grebler, Leo, Joan W. Moore and Ralph C. Guzman. The Mexican 

American People; The Nation^ s Second Largest Minority^ New York, 
N.Y.: The Free Press, 1970. 

Hernandez, Luis F. A Forgotten American: A Resource Unit for Teachers 
on the Mexican American . New York, N.Y.: Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nal B'rlth, 1969. 

Meier, Matt S. and Fellciano Rivera. The Chlcanbs; A History of 
Ke:<ic3n Americans . New York: Hill and Wang, 1972. 

Newlon, Clarke. Famous Mexican Americans . • New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. , 1972. 

Rendon, Armando B. Chlcano Manifesto . New York, N.Y. : The Macmlllan 
Company, 1972. 

Siramen, Edward, ed. Pain & Promise: The Chlcario Today . New York, 
N.Y.: New American Library, 1972. 



PERIODICALS 

Agtlan: Chlcano Journal of the Social Sciences and the Arts (quarterly) 
Chicano Studies Center ' '■ 
Campbell Hall 

University of California ^ 

405 Hllgard 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 
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El Grlto: A Jo urnal of Contemporary Mexican American Thought (Quarterly) 
Quinto Sol Publications 
Box 9275 

33erkeley, CA 94709 

Journal of Mexican American History 

P.O. Box 13861 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 



# 
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nATIVE AMERICANS 



Armstrong, Virginia. I have Spoken; American History Th rough the 
Voices of the Indians. Chicago: Swallow Press, 19 71^ ; 

Banks, James, ed. Teaching Ethnic Studies ; Concepts and Strategies, 
Washington; NCSS, 1973. ~ 



Brandon, William. The American Heritage Book of Indians. New Yorl'; 
Dell, 1971. — 

Cahn, Edgar, ed. Our Brother' s Keeper: The Indian in White America. 
New York: World Publishers, 1961. " 

Cartwright, William H. and L. Watson, Jr., eds. The Rein terpretation 
o. Americ an History and Culture . Washington: NCSS, 1973. 

DeLoria, Vine. God Is Red. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1973. 

Division of Instructional Services, Buffalo Public Schools, The 
Ir oquois People: A Reference Guide . Buffalo: Buffalo PTFriic 
Schools, 1973. 

Hertzberg, Hazel W. The Search for an American Indian Identi ty. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1971. '■ 

McLuhan, T.C. Touch The Earth . New York; Outerbridge'& Dienstfrey, 1971. 

Momaday, Scott. The Way to Rainy Mountain . New York: Scribner's, 1971. 

Pellefier, Wilfred and Poole, ed. No Foreign Land; The Biog raphy of 
o f a North American Indian . New York; Panteon Books, 1973. 

Vogel, Virgil J. This Countr y Was Ours: A Documentary History of 
the Amer ican Indian . New York: Harper & Row, 1972. 

INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 

A kwesasne Notes (month.ly) 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

Program in American Studies- 

Buffalo, New York ,14214 

Indian Historian (quarterly) 
Indian Historical Society, Ind. 
1451 Masonic Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94117 
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PEOPLE RESOURCES Gm&^ QUESTIONS 



Upon which ethnic minority group are you going to focus your attention? 

Can you identify specific areas in which you need more understanding? 
Historical perspective? Contributions? Culture? Others? What are 
the areas? 



Select one area to research and list it here, 

T^rhat persons are you aware of in your --life that might answer' some of 
your questions related to the area under investigation? Select five. 



What questions might you ask these individuals? 



Of these questions, star the five that you feel ar^jJie most 
important, 

How can you go about contacting -these individuals? Select the best 
metliod for each individual to be contacted, ^f^^. 



After you obtain answers to your questions, how can you disseminate the 
information to our total group? List two ways that appear to be the 
most feasible.. 



1. 
2. 



How can you, personally, utilize the information obtained from thest 
people? 
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BIAwSES IN CAREER GUIDANCE MATERIALS 



Bias is prejudice — the favoring of one group over 
another, creating distortion* of facts. This bias has too 
frequently been present in career materials that inaccurately 
portray ethnic minority persons. When career materials have 
been designed for use in career planning and decision making, 
both the subtle and overt stereotypes and biases must be 
identified and comniunicated to students if the effects 
are to be negated. 

Pictures' in Career Materials 

Pictures have a great impact on students since they 
reinforce stereotypes and convey official sanction for the 
way thtpgs are and ought to he. Pictures are also the key 
to whether .pr not the student will read the printed_matter. 
\\o\i docs one ^evaluate bias in pictures? Where does one 



begin? 
1, 



3. 



4. 



6. 



7. 



The following are some questions to consider: 

Are pictures of ethnic minority persons included 
in the materials if majority persons are also 
pictured? Is there an appropriate balance? Does 
the minority person(s) appear to be an add on 
rather than an integrated part of the whole? 
Are. ethnic niinority persons pictured with a 
variety of facial expressions? Are Black workers 
for example, pictured as grinning, whatever the 
occupation depicted? What are the facial ex- 
pressions of majority workers? 
Is there only one minority person working with 
a group of majority co-workers? If so, is that 
person v7orking alone? 

Are minority workers pictured as indecisive, or 
confused, rather than self-confident and in control? 
How about majority workers? 

Are minority persons shown as unskilled rather than 
thinkers, planners or highly skilled workers? 
H ow ab out ma j o ri ty wp rke rs ? 

Are minority workers shovm as being supervised or 
taking directions from majority workers, or as 
supervisors and trainers of majority workers? How 
about majority workers? . 

Are minority persons shovm serving minority persons 
or are minority persons shown serving majority 



Pictures 
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persons? What is the responsibility level of the 
occupations involved? 

Content Analysis 

The content of career materials is even more difficult 
to assess in terms of stereotyping and bias. In general, 
no literature today uses such derogatory words as boy when 
refering to an adult male; however, subtle reference is 
often made to proper attire or proper diction. Tlie 
implication is that anyone who is different from Gtmdardized 
Wiite (whatever that is) need not apply. 

Another area deals with occupations that have tradi- 
tionally been closed to ethnic minorities. If the career 
materials do not make specific reference to that fact, and 
to the fact that etlinic minorities should consider that 
occupation as a viable career in today's world, then the 
materials are perpetuating discrimination against ethnic 
minorities. Evaluating career materials for negative 
stereotypes and bias is not an easy task because the 
messages conveyed are all too often subtle in nature. 
Nevertheless, both stereotypes and bias exist and affect 
students and their career choices. 



ACTIVITY ~ 



EVALUATmC AN OCCUPATIOML BRIEF 



This activity will provide the opportunity for you to 
evaluate a sample occupational brief for stereotypes and bias toward 
ethnic minority people. Major publishing companies of occupational 
materials have made sincere efforts to eliminate stereotypes and 
bias against etiinic minorities in all of their recent materials. 
Schools, however, have not always had the financial resources to 
update their career materials. Throughout this exercise it is 
hoped that you will keep in mind- the many published materials that 
you daily use in your classroom, materials that do contain many of 
these stereotypes and biases. Your Coordinator will give you the 
instructions for the activity. 
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RECREATION CAREERS 
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Tlie Travel Adent 



ARE YOU INTERESTED IN MANAGING OTHER PEOPLE\S FUN??? 

Today, (un is a serious business, Last year alone, Americans spent 
over SI 00 billion dollars on various forms of leisure ;ind 
recreation. And, it is expected that Americans will spend even 
more this year and the next. American.s have increasing use of 
more leisure time and greater incomes. Other factors include 
population expansion, earlier retirements and longer lif<: spans. 

Occupations related to recreation arc many as well as diverse. In 
general, these occupations deal with travel and tourism, sports, 
entertainment, amusement, non-profit recreational facilities end 
natural resources such as parks. This occupational .biicf will 
review one recreation career related to travel, that of the travel 
agent, 

A travel agent arranges trips for people whether or not the trips 
arc for business or pleasure. They may also make arrangements; 
for car rentals, hotel accommodations and siglit-seeino lours. 




TRAVEL AGENT BILL 



We talked with Bill, a typical travel agent. He is 30 years old and has 
been working at Johnson's Travel Agency for five years. He is always 
well grooiiv:(i a:ul wears a suit and tie to work every day. As he says, "I 
deal, with many kinds of people all day long and so I must 'ook my 
best." 

We asked Bill what he did with his time. He said, "Well, this week 
started witli the planning of a Cs.rribcaa Cruise and a trip to San 
Francisco for some hard-to-please customers. Next I arranged for a 
group departure of a tennis club to Miami for participation in a tennis 
meet. This trip was a headache in tej ms of scheduling,* The airlines were 
iieavily booked at the time when they wanted to leave. Finally, I 
ariaiigoj-for a trip to HawaiiTor a-group of -1 00 senior-citizens,-I-not- 
only airanged for their air transportation but I also arranged for ground 
transportation once they arrived, liotel accommodations and some 
sight-seeing tours." 

''If anything goes wrong with the arrangements I hear about it from my 
customers. That rareJy happens with me because I do a lot of double 
checking on the arrangements. I pride myself on doing a good job," 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A TRAVEL AGENT. 



A travel agent must: 

. . . Iiavc good organizational ability 

. . . have a broad knowledge of cities, climates, recreation facilities, hotels and tourist 

attractions in many areas of the country and the v/orld 
... be able to read and understand maps 

. . . hav(^ a knov/ledgc of math to figure out fares, rates and tax changes 
be able to work with all kinds of people 



EDUCATION: 



Travel agents are usually required to have a high school diploma and in many cases at 
least one year of college. To advance to supervisory or managerial positions a colfege 
degree in business administration or liberal arts is helpful. 



It usually takes from two to five years to 
become an experienced travel agent. Experience 
comes from study, on-the-job training, actual 
travel experiences and travel lectures. 



BENEFITS 

A self-employed travel ag^ can expect to 
make $9,000 or more a year. Iri addition, he 
enjoys free or reduced-rate travel benefits. 




JOB MARKET 



Agencies vary in size from large operations where many people are employed to small agencies in 
which one or two people handle everything. The job outlook is good for the future. 



Further xnforination nmy he obtained from the American Society of Travel Agents 
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The Travel Agent* 




..professionally handles all your travel arrangements, including 

— air and ground transportation, 

— hotel .-^cconiinodations , 

— camera-clicking, sight-seeing tours. 



Photography by Randy K. Brooks 
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CABEEE BRIEF EVALUATION 



Identify 5 stereotypes or biases toward ethnic minorities in the 
occupational brief and state the reasons for your judgments. 

Stereot y pe or Bias Reason for Judgment 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4, 
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APPLICATION 



You have now vrorked through tlUs Module and have acquired some 
skaMls in Identifying stereotypes of etimic minority persons, as 
well as in discriminating between Behaviors that_f acilitate authentic 
communication and relationships and those that do not. You also have 
information on resources to increase your knowledge. You can enhance 
your effectiveness in providing career guidance services for a 
particular etimic minority population by putting both your knowledge 
and skills into practice. The following section will help you to 
personalize your understandings, knowledge and skills so that you 
may extend them to your own situations, and positively affect the 
lives and dreams of the people with whom you work. 
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PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 

I. • Describe an unfortunate incident with an ethnic minority person 
involving you or someone you know. 



A. VHiat stereotype may have contributed to the difficulties 
experienced in the encounter? 



B. List two blocking behaviors that took place in the encounter 
by either person. 

1. 

2. 

C. For 'each of the behaviors listed in B, state a way(s) in 
vmich the behavior could be changed so that it would 
become f acilitative. 

1. 

2. 
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II. How are you like the person sitting next to you? Values, interests 
beliefs, etc.? 

1, 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 

How are you different from that same person? 
1. 

2. ■ 

3. 

5. ■ 

Ill- Wliat stereotype(s) of groups of people have you held in the past 
that may have changed during your experiences in this Module? 
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IV. In order to seek out further information regarding an ethnic 
minority cultural background, to what resources will you go? 



Wiat specific information do you hope to gain from these resources? 



V, Wliat textbooks do you currently use in whatever capacity? 



\lhat specific things will you look for in order to evaluate them 
for ethnic minority stereotypes and/or bias? 
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APPENDIX 






1974-75 ABSTRACTS BY STATE OF PROJECTS FUNDED BY 
THE ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES PROGRAM TITLE IX ESEA 



ALABAMA 

Alabama Center for Higher Education "" * 

2121 8th Avenue, North, Suite 1520 
Birmingham, AL 35203 

Project Title: "B ack Studies Research and Demonstration Project" 
Abstract: This project proposes integration of relevant Afro-American 
materials into the instructional programs of secondary and 
post-secondary schools and institutions of Alabama. 



ALASKA 

Alaska State- Operated Schools 
650 International Airport Road 
i\nchorage, AK 99502 

With the cooperation of: Anchorage Community College, Alaska Native 
Foundation 

Project Title: "Ethnic Studies Materials for Alaskan Native Children and 

Teachers of Indian Children" 
Abstract:Th±s project includes development of materials for use In grades 

1-12 by Native Alaskan children and teachers of Indian children. 



CALIFORNIA 

Bakers field College 
1801 Panorama Drive 
Bakersfield, CA 93305 

With the cooperation of: California State College at Bakersfield^ iiakers- 

field City School District 
Project Title: "Project M.E.CH.I.C.A." 

Abstract: Project M.E.CH.I.C.A. (Materiales para Estudios Chicanos Inter- 
Culturales de America) will develop, adapt, and disseminate bilingual 
Chicano studies curriculum materials and prepare school personnel in 
use of these materials in order to develop an intercultural dimension 
to Chicano studies. This will be accomplished initially at the commun- 
ity college level and subsequently at elementary and secondary levels 
at schools in California and the Southwest. 
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California State Department of Education 
Bureau of Intergroup Relations 
721 Capitol Mall, Room 634 
SacraTiento, CA 95814 

Project Title: '^California Ethnic Heritage Program" 

Abstvaci^^^ This project will develop graded curriculum designs and mater- 
ials for teaching ethnic heritage studies and will disseminate the 
results throughout the state's school districts, which are required 
to train school staff in the history, culture, and current problems 
of diverse ethnic groups, 

Japanese American Citizens League 
22 Peace Plaza, Suite 203 
San Francisco, CA 94115 

Project Title: "Contributions of Japanese Americans to American Life: 
Curriculum Development Program" 

Abstract: This project is to develop an approach to curriculum materials 

that can be a model for other ethnic groups and from which an elemen- 
tary and secondary program can be developed. 

COLORADO 

Social Science Education Consortium^ Inc. 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, CO 80302 

With the cooperation of: Council of State Social Studies Specialists, 
Social Studies Supervisors Association, College and University 
Faculty Association 

Project Title: ''Analysis and Dissemination of Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Curriculum Materials" 

Abstract: This project will collect, analyze, and disseminate available 

curriculum materials in ethnic heritage studies and will train teach-- 
ers to use these materials. A "Resource Kit" for ethnic heritage 
studies will be developed for use by teachers, grades K-12. 

CONKECTICUT 

University of Connecticut 
Department of Sociology 
Storrs, CT 06268 

rx-^^ect Title: "intergroup Relations and Ethnicity: The Peoples of 
Connecticut" 

^rpact;This project will dtivelop curriculum materials concerrii-,- several 
ethnic groups in Connecticut, specifically, the Blacks, Irish, Ital- 
ians, Jews, Poles, and Puerto Ricans. It will stress each group's 
unique contribution to the state's culture by developing -mx innova- 
tive educational pirogram that will enable these ethnic groups to 
prepare and write their own living history. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Frederick Douglass hhiseim of African Art 
316-318 A Street, N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 

Prooect Title: "Ethnic Heritage Studies Program with an Emphasis on the 
Afro-American Heritage" 

Abstract: The project will develop and disseminate educational materials 
that will provide opportunities for Afro-American students (as well 
as those of other ethnic groups) to learn about their Own and other 
people's heritages in order to recognize the contributions made by 
each group to American culture. 



FLORIDA 

Florida State University * 
Science and Human'^Affairs Division 
302 Education Building 
Tallahassee, FI- 32306 

With the cooperation of: American Hellenic Education Progressive Associa- 
tion, Daughters of Penelope, Comparative and International Educa- 
tion Society 

Project Title: »'A Project in Multicultural Learrving: Greek American Con- 
tributions to the American Society" 

Abstract: The project will develop multimedia units on the contributions 
of Greek Americans to American culture for use by secondary school 
students and by elementary and secondary school teachers in pre- 
service and in-service college programs- 



HAWAII 

University of BouaaH 

College of Education - - 

Department of Educational Foundations 
1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96821 

Project Title: "Ethnic Resources Center 2or the Pacific" 
Abstract: This project will estauli<;h an "Ethnic Resource Center for the 
Pacific," which will develop and disseminate curriculum materials -to 
enhance ethnic pride in minority groups and mutual understanding 
among ethnic groups. 



ILLINOIS 

Souther^! Illinois University j Board Oj Trustees 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
Carbondale, XL 62901 

Vith the cooperation of: Association for the Advancement of Baltic Studi 
Latvian Foundation, Inc,. Latvian Theatre Association in America 
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Project Title: ^^Bnma an^l Theater of Baltic-American Youth" 
Abstract: This project will plan development of materials for use in 
schools educating children of Estonian, Latvian, and ,;E'f thuanian 
descent and in teacher-training programs across the Nation, 

State of Illinois 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Urbc'n and Ethnic Education Section 
188 Ea:3t Randolph Street 
Chicago, I.L 50601 

JouLtly with: University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Project Title: "Illinois/Chicago Project for Inter-Ethnic Dimensions in 
Education" 

AJjstraot: Tlils project will produce a series of books and curricxiliom mat- 
erials on key etlmic groups in Illinois, It mil also offer in-ser- 
vice training of personnel in the use of materials and provide on- 
going processes of ethnic education services, evaluation, resource 
development, and cultural group participation, 

Ih'iiveTsity of Illinois at Cliioago Circle 

P-0,Box 348, Room 3030-ECB 

Chicago, IL 60680 

Jointly with: State of Illinois 

Information concerning this project may be found under Illinois, State 
of Illinois, 



II7DIANA 

Indiana University Foimdation 
University at South Bend 
P.CBox F 

r.loomington, I^F -^17^:01 

c'voject Title: "Ethnic Heritage Study Program" . 

Ajjstvact: Pais project will develop ethnic heritage resource materials 

concerning five ethnic groups of the South Bend area: Afro-Americans, 
Hungarian Americans, Italian Americans, Mexican Americans, and Polish 
Americans, 



IOWA 

KirhJood Corrtrunity College 
Arts and Sciences Division 
6301 Kirkwood Blvd.,S.W, 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52406 

Projoot Title: "General Ethnic Heritage and Specific Czech Heritage Curric- 
ulum Model Development" 

Abat'ji''act: This project calls for development of a curriculum model for* ethnic 
heritage study (principally Czech Americans) on through adult levels, 
incorporating multisensory materials for individuali2:ed instruction. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



Brandeis Univevsity 

Philip Lowii Graduate Center for Contemporary Jewish Studies 
Waltham, ¥A 02154 

Pi^oject Title: 'Center for Contemporary Jewish Studies Program for Jewish 
Ethnic Heritage Studies" 

Abstract: The pi-oject will develop a set of modular curriculum units call- 
ed "The Development of the Jewish Community of the United States," 
disseminate the materials nationally, and train personnel to use them, 

Childven^s l^eiwi 
Jama ic away 
Boston, MA 02130 
-Prooect Title: "Ethnic Discovery Project" 

Abstract: This project will produce a handbook for use by school, commun- 
ity, and family groups as a guide to ethnological investigation. The 
handbook will focus on the living community as the principal resource ' 
for gaining a greater understanding of the contributions of one's own 
ethnic heritage and those of otheirs in America, 

Harvard University 
Fellows of Harvard College 
Harvard University Press 
1350 Massachusetts Ave* 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

Project Title: "Harvard Ethnic Encyclopedia: Stage I" 

Abstract: This project will accomplish the first stage in preparing an eth- 
nic encyclopedia that is to be a definitive and con'iprehensive guide 
to the history, heritage, and distinctive characteristics of ethnic 
groups in the United States. 



MICHIGAN 

South^East Michigan Regional Ethnic Heritage Studies Center 
163 Madison Ave. 
Detroit, MI 48226 

Project Title: "Development of an Ethnic Heritage Studies Program in 

South East Michigan" 
Abstract: The project will develop a network of ethnic heritage studies 

resource, dissemination, and training centers throughout southeastern 
~ Michigan. 

MINNESOTA 

Gustavus Adolphus College 
Scandinavian Studies 
St. Peter, m 56082 

riLVn the cooperation of: American Scandfinavian Foundation 
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Project Title: "Expanded Program in Scandanavian Studies" 

Abstract: This project will develop Scandinavian ethnic studies at the 

college level as well as curriculum aiaterials for elementary and 

secondary schcels. 

Mayikato State College 
T-Unorities Groups Studies Center 
Mankato, m 56001 

Project Title: "A Model Program in Multi-Ethnic Heritage Studies" 
Abstvact: This project, statev/lde in scope and regional in view, will de- 
sign, develop, and implement a model curriculum* 

lUSSGURI 

Washington Vnivers-Lty 
Lindell & Skinner Blvds. 
St. Louis, MO 60130 

Project Title: "Ethnic Heritage Studies in Urban Neighborhoods" 
Jihstraot: This project will (1) develop a college-level course in ethnic 
studies, (2) produce booklets about several ethnic neighborhoods in 
St. Louis that would be used in schools and community organizations, 
(3) develop a high school course on one ethnic neighborhood in which 
the students would work with a college seminar team, (4) train per- 
sons to use special ethnic heritage studies materials, and (5) create 
a permanent ethnic heritage data bank. 



NEW JERSEY 

Neb) Jercey Education Association 
Instruction Division 
Tvt:'ntcn, NJ 08608 

Jointly with: National Education Association 

Information concerning this project may be found under District of Colum- 
bia, National Education Association. 

Rutgers University . 

State University of New Jersey 

10 Seminary Place 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

Project Title: "Institute of Ethnic and Intercultural Education" 
/'jjstract: This project will establish an "Institute of Ethnic and Inter- 
culcural Education" for creating a program of "Total Community Ed- 
ucation" in New Jersey. 
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NEW MEXICO 



Cuba Independent Schools 
P.O.Box 68 
Cuba, m 87013 

With the cooperation of: KMNE-TV Channel 5, Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States 

Pj'oject Title: "Cuba Schools Ethnic Heritage Project" 

Abstract: Tills Navajo and Chicano ethnic heritage project will produce a 

videotape program to be shown xdiile transporting sl;udents to and from 
the Cuba schools. 



NEW YORK 

Anti-Defamatio7t League of B^nai B^rith 
Program Division 
315 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 

Project Title: "Task Force to Define Cultural Pluralism, Develop and Test 
Strategies for its Effective Teaching" 

Abstract: This project will define cultural pluralism and develop strategie 
for pluralistic approaches in education. It will also attempt to cod- 
ify the theoretical basis for teaching and learning about cultural 
pluralism and childhood education. 

Buffalo , City School District 
712 City Hall 
Buffalo, NY 14202 

Jointly with: Ue\7 York State University College at Buffalo 
Project Title: "Ethnic Heritage Curriculum Development Project" 
Abstract: 'Uils project will develop an educational program in the Buffalo 
schco^i.':; that, will assist members of ethnic groups to retain their 
cultural xcientities and to enhance "their self-es teein. It will also 
develop resource guides concerning the art, drama, economy, geography, 
history, language, literature, society, and general culture of the 
Central Eastern European nations. Tliese guides will be used by teach- 
ers and students (grades 4-12) in the Buffalo metropolitan area. 

City College of the City University of Neb) York 
CUNY Research Foundation 
Convent Avenue at 138th Street 
New York, NY 10031 

Project Title: "Curriculum Development Program in Comparative Ethnicity" 
Ahstract: A curriculum development program in comparative ethnicity, focus- 
ing on Asian, Black, Jewish, Puerto Rican, and Slavic' studies and in- 
volving association with the Irish and Italian studies programs of the 
City College. ^ 
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Washington a'L"'^'""^^^ Education 



Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12224 



Pi'^ojeot Title "t<-oi^ a 

^-traat: Thi^ projec'^^^lT ^'^^^^^^^^ Studies" 

-grate T. ta^of A.\MJL' TZ]Z l^l'T^ ^^^^^Is designed to ,n~ 
(grades K-12) in order to nr^J,-rip '^""rses.pf New York schools 

, ^xc culture studies. It will p Jolt" IT'^''^^'''^ ^PP^oach toward eJl. 
group in the areas of arttW.T '""^^^ study of an ethnic 

-nd social sciences. humanities, liJguistLs, science, 

iJeu York State Univers-i-hj r^n 

^JOO Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14222 

Ctty Schools SysL^. ""■ier N.„ York.' Buffalo 



OHIO 



CJ-^^^larnd Pvhlio Schools 
1380 East Sixth Street 
Cleveland, OH 44114 



With the oooperation of: Greater n « i . 

-a,.3„l. Co™- 



OPJJGON 



, ^^2^^^ fov Uvhan Education 

forU '; ^-^^^oft Street 
i'ortland, OR 97201 



Project Tit'^eo* »it 

^st.aat: P^^-L^r^L^ ^i^tte^^t ^".^^^"^"^ ^^^^-^^ic Heritage" 

tural underpinnings of pS urban ethnic and cuJ- 

Progranis designed to ircreaJ nnl? • initiating a varietv of 

yill include (Durban %rob"s 1;°^''^ ^^""^^^P^'^-"' These "otrat 
xor .obilc grou^. conducted o;er't;c;:or'1h\"eT: '^^^"'"^ exp./rien'ceT 
sinl f ^ 'Classroom; (2) urban "curr,-er" ^ ^ Periods, using the 
student internships supple,.ented';ith ' e^r^'^"' ""''^^ ^^^^^ i^'^i^de 
Che dxversity of .he urban setting (3) 0^^ ^^at examine 

research program. ^"^^ histories; and (4) a 
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PEMSYLVANIA 



Duquesne U-aivevsli-j Tambiiritzccns 
Institute of Folk Arts 
1801 Boulevard of the Allies 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 



2SL\f Ss lllTelTZTi d1v:i'"''.r ^'"^^^^^ ''^'^^^ 

Kit" deLinrspecificinv a "Croatian Ethnic Heritage Studies 

The .nateriafs to be deiewS "'^"''^ America. 

• elsewhere, wiil^^e'orxe^ted^ o he' f^L^^ ^''"11/'^". T'""'^ ^^'^ 
traditions of this ethnic group "'y^^"' ^"'^ 

Kirigfs College 

133 North River 

Wilkes Barre, PA 19711 

Jointly with: University of Scr^nton 

S.-lh'-; ;itc\^ ::Sl3^rb, Pennsylvania- 

for present ^nd futiii scholL's i^ -P^-tory of ethnic materials 
courses on this subiect it'"'' "^'^^^ '° inaugurate and expand, 

service progr^s It will be^H '° through in- 

ethnic o^gan'Suon's S PenJsyl^^Lj^ Jn^^r^J^r'r ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
studies in the schools. ^^^^^"^^ °rder to encourage ethnic " 

University of Soranton 
Ethnic Studies Program 
Scranton, PA 18510 
Jointly with: King's College 

. SL"^?"^ '"^'"^ Pennsylvant.. 

RHODE ISLAND 

mode Island - of Education 

199 Promena; .rec'^ 
Providence, ..i O290o! 

nlc groups: 'and (2) create coUect 'for""o"? about several eth- 
coUegos, foroisn-lenguage nutertals th J J sf<=»nd"y schools and 
and abroad o. several c^ltura^l^grtpf "e'sptSlf tb^^^^r^^g^::;, . 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



Charleston Comity School District 
Division of Instruction & Social Science Office 
3 Chisholra Street 
-Charleston, SC 29401 

Project Title: "The Ethnic lilstory of South Carolina's Program: South 
Carolina's Ethnic Contribution to American History" 

Abstract: The project will develop materials on the ethnic history of 
South, Carolina and will train educational personnel to use them. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

SOi^t^}} Dakota Department of Education & Cultural Affairs 
State Capitol Building 
Pierre, SD 57501 

Project Title: "Indian Ethnic Heritage Curriculum Development Project" 
fibstraot: This project will incorporate Indian studies into the regular 
curriculum of schools throughout South Dakota. 



TEXAS 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 

Project Title: "Ethnic Heritage Studies Program: Czechs, Germans, and 
Poles in Texas" 

Abstract: This project is designed to help children in grades K*-12 develop 
an appreciation for and acceptance of peoples of other cultures, and 
to help them understand the similarities and differences between 
various cultures. 



VIRGINIA 

Dilenouisco Educational Cooperative 

Wise County School Board 

Media Services 

1032 Virginia Avenue 

Norton, VA 24273 

Project Title: ''An Etlinic Heritage Studies Program for Five School Divi- 
sions in Appalachia, Virginia" 
Project Director: Linda Johnson 

Abstract: This project will serve Appalachia (Virginia) by producing mat- 
erials portraying the distinct culture of Central Appalachia. 
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WISCONSIN 



State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
816 State Street 
Madison, WI 53706 

Pvodeat Title: ^'Ethnic Heritage Studies: Old World Wisconsin and Kthnic 
America 

Abstract: Ihxs project focuses on gathering information on three of the 
ethnic groups of Old World Wisconsin-the Finns, the rural Poles 
and the Germans. From this information exhibits will be created at 
the Outdoor Museum, and series of packets Cmultimedia kits) on eth 
nic hxstory will be produced for use in 
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REFERENCES 



The following sources may be helpful to you in addition to those alre.d-. 
listed. •' 

EPIE Career Education Set (2 Vols.). New York: ' EPIE Institute 1975 
Educational Products Information Exchange (EPIE) is a non-;roflt' 

Prescreened Materials," presents abstracts of both commercial and 
noncommercial career education materials for all age TevS ■ 

'^P"'"t<;^''''"'\f ; ^"^^^>^^°"P Relations For the t.....^^ 
boston: Houghton I'fifflin, 1968. — ' 

Proun"^S ^ book designed to help the classroom teacher with inter- 
fettLL ^--^^ -ith a variety of classroom 

settings, their various problems and a variety of- .sugges ted terhniaue. " 
and approaches for promoting positive intergroup relftionsSips ' 

'''*'°"rrLr'T/ f'^^'n,''' . Career Behavior of 

-K^°"PS • Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill — 1975 

eroups^Jj ethn^V°°^'''"'<^"^ '''' behavior 'of selected snecial 

?rob?L for ^ ^ nonethnic groups who confront common and unique 

sourinf':mpir!::i dala!^^^^""- '^'^''^^ ^^^^ ^'^^^^ ^ '^^^ 

Roots of^ America. West Haven, CT: N.E.A., 1975 

.nH ^''^H ^ multiethnic curriculum resource guide for seventh, eiHuh 
^Jth Jh'eV'l" ---1 " developed in co;pera tlon 
iJ.Jed in thif '"''r""' Association. Many of the resources 

listed in this Module came from this source with the N E A 'q 
permission. 

"Special Issue: Counseling the Culturally Different Child." Elemen tary 

Sc hool Guidance and Counseling . Vol. 8, No. 4, May 1974. ' 

_inis issue discusses counseling with Black, Cuban, Amish Native 
Arnerxcan and Chicane children. The articles all deal with th^ 

th':"yo.';Sr1hil1"' '^'^ ^^orla., with 

'''""ioirnal'vol'lrj ^ ^ersonnel and Guidance 
Journal , Vol. 50, No. 2, October 1971 

stude^tf ir'^ talks about the Puerto Ric^. and Native American 

how they've ewX cU ^^"^^^^ contain , dialogue with students and 

aow cney vxew the school as meetini> their .needs. 
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.This staff development booklet is part of a series of career guidance 
booklets developed by a four state consortium coordinated by the American 
institutes for Research. Topics for staff development were determined by 
the results of a Career Guidance Staff Development Needs Survey administered 
in the four states. Each booklet will be field tested and revised. The 
total series is as follov/s: 

CALIFORNIA 

Helping Elenientary Students Understand Themselves - George Hurlburt, Jr. 
Helping Elementary Students Plan for the Future - Diane McCurd^ 
Evaluating the Cost Effectiveness of Programs for Improving Interpersonal 

Skills - Milt Wilson 
Developing Facility Maintenance Competencies for Career Resource Center 

Technicians - Clarence Johnson 
Developing People Relationship Competencies for Career Resource Center 

Technicians - Jill Paddick and Dale Dobson 
Establishing a Career Resource Center - Robert A. Wood, Niel Rogers, 

Cell a Clinge 

MARYLAND 

Building Career Information-Seeking Behaviors* - Richard H. Byrne 
Providing Life/Career-Planning for Women and Girls - Janice M. Birk' 
Utilizing Strategies for Adult Guidance - Zandy Leibowitz and Nancy Schlossberg 
Designing Programs for Adult Guidance - Zandy Leibowitz and Nancy Schlossberg 

MICHIGAN 

Using Change Agent Skills to Manage Career Guidance Program Development - 
Juliet V. Miller 

Using Change Agent Skills to Manage Career Guidance Program Impl einentation - 
Juliet V. Miller 

Eliminating Stereotypes of Ethnic Minorities Through Career Guidance - 
Lois P. Brooks 

Developing Comrnunication Skills and Program Strategies in Career Guidance. 

for Ethnic Minorities - Lois P. Brooks 
Imaging Futuristic Career Guidance Goals - Juliet V. Miller, Garry R. Walz , 

and Libby Benjamin 

Imaging Futuristic Career Guidance Programs - Juliet V. Miller, Garry R. Walz, 
end Li bby Benjamin 

MISSOURI 

Planning Pre-Employment Programs - Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 
Conducting Job Development Programs - Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 
Conducting Job Placement Programs - Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 
Conducting Pol low-Up and Fol lov/-Through Programs - Joyce and Marvin Fielding 
Developing Effective Public Relations - Norman C. Gysbers 

A.'-;ERiCAII INSTITUTES FOR RESEARCH 

Providing Career Guidance for Young Woii?an - Pamela G. Colby 
Providing Guidance Services for Students With Physical Disabilities - 

Susan L. HcBain 
Developing and Conducting In-Service Programs - A"^ Stiller 
Helping Students Explore Work and Leisure Options - Pamela G. Colby 
Helping Students Develop Career Decision Making Skills - Ellen A. Stewart 
ProvidJ/iq Guidance Services for the Elderly - Ellen A, Stewart 
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